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The depopulation of Turkey’s interior provinces of its Christian 
inhabitants did not come to a halt with the end of World War I in 
1918 or with the emergence of the Republic of Turkey in 1923. It 
proceeded well into 1930, affecting especially the southeastern dis- 
tricts. This continuum of genocide is one of the least examined 
aspects of the Armenian Question that defines Armenian-Turkish 
relations to this day.' The following discussion probes the under- 
lying causes, processes, and consequences of that expulsion, which 
took place in two stages, from 1922 to 1924 and from 1928 to 1930. 

In the months following the Mudros Armistice of October 30, 
1918, many Ottoman Armenian survivors of the wartime genocide 
returned home eager to rebuild their shattered lives. Most of the 
repatriates were natives of Cilicia and western Anatolia, areas con- 
sidered to be relatively safe. On the other hand, since nearly the 
entire Armenian population of the eastern provinces had been killed 
or had fled across the border to the Caucasus, very few refugees 


! Among the few scholarly articles written on the various episodes and aspects of 
this subject, see the following: Zaven Mserlian, “Turkio nerkin gavarneru hayots 
partadir artagaghte (1929-1930 tt.)” [The Forced Exodus of the Armenians of the 
Interior Provinces of Turkey (1929-1930)}, Haykazian Hayagitakan Handes 3 (1972): 
101-18; Levon Marashlian, “Finishing the Genocide: Cleansing Turkey of Armenian 
Survivors, 1920-1923,” in Richard G. Hovannisian, ed., Remembrance and Denial: 
The Case of the Armenian Genocide (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1999), 
pp. 113-45; Vahé Tachjian, “Le sort des minorités de Cilicie et de ses environs sous 
le régime kémaliste dans les années 1920,” Revue d’histoire arménienne contem- 
poraine, vol. 3, special issue: La Cilicie (1909-1921): Des massacres d’Adana au 
mandat francais, prepared by Raymond H. Kévorkian (1999); 351-80. 
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reestablished themselves in those politically unsettled, dangerous 
regions.” There existed, however, a strip of land stretching from 
Arabkir, Malatia, and Kharpert to Urfa, Diarbekir, and Mardin to 
which an undetermined number of Armenians returned. They re- 
united with other compatriots who had managed to survive thanks 
to the fact that they lived in remote, secluded pockets that had 
remained beyond the government’s reach, or, as agriculturists work- 
ing in serf-like conditions for Kurdish feudal lords, they were af- 
forded some protection by their masters, who were motivated by the 
retention of virtually free labor.’ All the same, these primarily 
Kurdish-speaking Armenian survivors would not be immune from 
persecution in the postwar period. 


The 1922-1924 Phase 


The first major postwar wave of Armenian refugees from the afore- 
mentioned districts reached Aleppo in the fall of 1922. The influx 
ebbed during the first half of 1923, resumed in the summer, intensi- 
fied for several months following the creation of the Republic of 
Turkey, and subsided after the spring of 1924. The exodus was 
forced rather than voluntary. “Deportation” and “expulsion” consti- 
tuted the two most frequently recurring words characterizing the 


* For the repatriation of Armenian survivors to and their efforts at rehabilitation 
in Anatolia, see Richard G. Hovannisian, The Republic of Armenia, vol. 2: From 
Versailles to London, 1919-1920 (Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: University of 
California Press, 1982), pp. 40-61; Vahram L. Shemmassian, “Repatriation of Arme- 
nian Refugees to Cilicia, 1918-1919,” paper presented at conference on “Armenian 
Cilicia,” the seventh in the UCLA series on Historic Armenian Cities and Provinces, 
October 20-21, 2000; Lawrence Cretan, “The Armenian Remnants in Turkey: 1918- 
1922,” seminar paper, University of California, Los Angeles, 1976. 

3 France, Archives du Ministère des Affaires Etrangéres (MAE), E-Levant 1918- 
1929: Arménie (hereafter MAE, Arménie), vol. 24, Dr. Basmadjian and Michel 
Tergenian report, December 28, 1929, to the Society for Assistance to the Armenian 
Refugees (Société d’ Assistance aux Réfugiés Arméniens) “on the Armenian refugees 
who have recently arrived and taken refuge in the regions of Qamishli, Hasache, 
Amuda, and Karamanie”; a hand-written dispatch from Beirut, no. 141, dated February 
28, 1930, initialed by AR on April 1, 1930, and stamp dated April 12, 1930, apparent- 
ly sent to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Under-Director of Africa and the Levant, 
and to the French embassies in Berlin, Moscow, Athens, and Tehran; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to embassies in Cairo, London, Washington, and Rome, March 29, 
1930. 
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movement. United States Consul in Aleppo, Parker W. Buhrman, 
explained its cause in a report to the Department of State on March 
11, 1924: “The present deportations are apparently a culmination 
of the long standing policy to eliminate the Christian population. It 
appears to differ from previous deportations only in that the people 
are being driven out under the guise of the nationalist movement as 
unassimilable national groups.’ On April 7, Buhrman reiterated his 
assessment, merely reshuffling the words: “The present deportees 
are Armenians who are politically objectionable, and Assyrians. Both 
groups are unassimilable national minorities, and are therefore con- 
sidered undesirable by the nationalists.” 

To be sure, except in one instance, no pronounced official orders 
emanated from Ankara.° But as the British Consul in Aleppo, W. 
Hough, observed, “the Turks, in accordance with the sinister tradi- 
tions of their administrative methods, are carrying out their aim not 
by openly published decrees, but by secret terrorism and victimiza- 
tion of Christians.”’ J.F.R. Vaughan-Russell, Hough’s predecessor, 
had made an analogous remark: “The present action on the part of 
the Turks is being carried out with characteristic studied cruelty. The 
means adopted by them are too well known to require repetition.” 
Only once did a member of the central government publicly hint at 
a plan that would eliminate non-Turkic elements, especially the 
Armenians, from a certain geographical area in Anatolia. In an inter- 
view appearing in Yeni Adana (New Adana) in March 1924, Interior 
Minister Ferid Bey alluded to a “Forbidden Zone” falling east of the 
Samsun-Silefke line, from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean Sea. _ 
Such a restrictive demarcation would discard any notion of an 
“Armenian home” or “Armenian hearth” where the survivors, who 
had ostensibly left “on their own initiative,” could return.’ Two in- 


* United States National Archives (US Archives), Record Group 59 (RG 59), 
867.4016/ 973, Parker W. Buhrman to Secretary of State, March 11, 1924. 

$ Ibid., 867.4016/979, April 7, 1924. 

é Ibid., 867.4016/794, Jesse B. Jackson to Secretary of State, Nov. 28, 1922; 
867.4016/ 970, Buhrman to Secretary of State, Feb. 23, 1924. 

’ Great Britain, Foreign Office Archives, FO 371/10195, E5097/222/44, W. Hough 
to Ramsay MacDonald, June 2, 1924. 

8 Ibid., E2461/222/44, J.F.R. Vaughan-Russell to MacDonald, March 14, 1924. 

? Ibid., E3082/222/44, Journal d'Orient, March 29, 1924, translation of Minister 
of Interior Ferid Bey’s interview in Yeni Adana; R.C. Lindsay to MacDonald, April 
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siders at the Foreign Office reacted to this declaration as follows: 
“Whatever interpretation is given to this measure in the inspired 
[Turkish] press it seems clear that its intention is further to “Turkify’ 
Asia Minor, and further reduce and weaken non-Turkish indigenous 
elements.” Professor Gilbert Murray, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the League of Nations Union in London, likewise 
expressed grave concern in referring to “two great difficulties.” He 
explained: “First, it seems to me to be a breach of Art[icle] 38 of the 
Treaty of Lausanne, which guarantees ‘complete freedom of move- 
ment’ to the non-Moslem Minorities. Secondly, these transferences 
of population have been hitherto the normal method of starting mas- 
sacres in Turkey. ... It would be a great disgrace to the League if 
this matter went wrong.””"’ 

Neither the Allied Powers nor the League of Nations actually 
interceded. The Foreign Office did indeed study the possibility of 
protest but found it impracticable.” Be that as it may, Minister of 
Interior Ferid Bey reversed his earlier statement by denying that 
such a scheme of prohibition ever existed, only to be contradicted 
by his colleague, the Minister of Reconstruction, whose ministry 
was “studying a draft law regarding racial redistribution.”’’ As an 
- epilogue to this episode, G.W. Rendel of the Foreign Office com- 
mented: “Possibly the Turks have been discouraged by the indig- 
nation to which the proposal for prohibited zones has given rise in 
certain quarters in Europe and especially among people connected 
with the League. . . . Whether this is so or not, the result of the 
discussion of the whole question seems to have been merely to 
strengthen anti-minority feeling.” 

If, in general, Ankara opted for a covert mode of action against 


2, 1924, and E3474/222/44, April 16, 1924. See also the London Times, April 5, 1924. 

' FO 371/10195, E3082/222/44, G.W. Rendel and D.A. Osborne minutes, April 
7, 1924. 

'! Ibid., E3190/222/44, Gilbert Murray to Lord Parmoor, April 5, 1924, and 
Parmoor’s reply to Murray, April 14, 1924. 

12 Thid., E2710/222/44, Rendel, Memorandum on Christian Minorities in Anatolia, 
March 24, 1924, and Osborne minutes, March 24, 1924; E3190/222/44, D.A.O. 
[Osborne] to Murray, April 14, 1924; E3824/222/44, Rendel minutes, May 2, 1924 
(cosigned by T.A. Spring-Rice, May 3, 1924). 

'S Ibid., E3474/222/44, R.C. Lindsay to MacDonald, April 16, 1924. 

'4 Ibid., Rendel minutes (cosigned by Cadogan of the Northern Department, T.A. 
Spring-Rice, and L. Oliphant), April 22, 1924. 
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the Armenians, the authorities at the provincial level did not veil 
their intentions. Functionaries in all echelons, from governors, 
mayors, and chiefs of police to lesser officials and gendarmes, with 
the connivance and active cooperation of local dignitaries and the 
Muslim populace, directly or indirectly coerced the non-Muslim 
compatriots into leaving the country.'’ In Malatia, for example, the 
Turkish officials “are making life intolerable for the Armenians. . . 
. The Government have posted up notices on Armenian houses that 
they will continue to inflict such outrages on them until they leave 
Turkish territory, and if they do not go of their own free will they 
will be forcibly deported in winter.” In Diarbekir, the persecutors 
were headed by the vali (governor), Midhat Bey; the commander-in- 
chief, Jafar Tayar Pasha; the police commissioner, Hadayet (or 
Fidayet) Effendi; the chief emigration officer, Khorshid Effendi; the 
five deputies from Diarbekir; and a secret committee of twelve 
persons. In Urfa, the culprits included the governor, Ezzet (Izzet); 
the president of municipality, Haji Mustafa Kamil; and the member 
of Parliament from Urfa, Sheikh Safwat Bey.” 

As a rule, threats to life, inflammatory remarks in the Turkish 
press, economic boycotts, and confiscation of property preceded the 
expulsions.’ Real estate, in particular, was usurped by several 
methods. In some cases, landowners were not allowed to sell their 
possessions, which were subsequently confiscated by the govern- 
ment “under the pretext that the owners have abandoned them.”” In 


'5 Thid., E2087/222/44, Vaughan-Russell to FO, Feb. 20, 1924; France, MAE, E- 
Levant, 1918-1929: Turquie (hereafter MAE, Turquie), vol. 258, folio 68, HC par I 
of the French Republic in Syria and Lebanon to President of Council, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs (Asia-Oceania), May 15, 1924 (date that of seal of Cabinet); US 
Archives, RG 59, 867.4016/812, Jackson to Secretary of State, Dec. 11, 1922. 

'6 FO 371/9098, E11396/4/44, L. Hekimian report, Nov. 8, 1923. Hekimian was 
the Armenian Assistant Director of the Near East Relief (NER) in Aleppo. 

'7 FO 371/10195, E5097/222/44, Hough to MacDonald, June 2, 1924; France, 
MAE, Turquie, vol. 258, folio 68, HC par I to President of Council, May 15, 1924; 
folio 27, Declaration submitted in Aleppo on February 27, 1924, by Sarkis Mesrobian, 
Armenian Orthodox chief of convoy of emigrants who had left Urfa on Wednesday, 
February 20, 1924. 

18 FO 371/9098, E11396/4/44, Hekimian report, Nov. 8, 1923; US Archives, RG 
59, 867.4016/794, Jackson to Secretary of State, Nov. 28, 19272. 

1? US Archives, RG 59, 867.4016/973, Buhrman to Secretary of State, March 11, 
1924. 
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other instances, the government put a lien on the goods of Armenian 
merchants, arrested some of them, and closed down their shops.” 
Similarly, “the property of persons who were murdered or deported 
earlier has been taken over by the Government, ostensibly for the 
purpose of administration for them or their heirs. If not claimed with- 
in a specific period it becomes the property of the Government.””! 
In one particular case, the entire Armenian village of Garmuj near 
Urfa was simply snatched from its inhabitants and gifted to an Arab 
supporter of Mustafa Kemal, Ajami Pasha, as compensation for the 
territorial losses he had sustained in Mesopotamia for embracing the 
Turkish cause during the war.” In Diarbekir, the deportees could sell 
their movable belongings, but the Muslim buyers, taking advantage 
of the situation, paid very little, if at all.” Farther north, in the vil- 
lages of Kharpert, “by annoyances of confiscating the crops and 
properties of the Armenians. . ., the Turks are making life insup- 
portable for the Armenians and causing them to move to Harpoot city 
for more safety, from where many are planning to come to Aleppo.” 
The government similarly seized religious edifices and converted 
them into barracks.” Since the newly acquired wealth did not per- 
meate all layers of Turkish society, it gave rise to class tensions and 
some degree of anarchy. Consequently, the less fortunate were “‘ter- 
rorizing and blackmailing a certain class of the rich notable Turkish 
merchants.””° 

Not only did the Christians sustain heavy losses in terms of fixed 
property, but they relinquished their liquid assets as well. Since the 
export of gold from Turkey was prohibited, each and every refugee 
was meticulously searched at the border before entering Syria. In 
some cases, they were allowed to exchange gold for paper money at 
highly deflated rates. For example, one gold lira worth 80 French 


” FO 371/10195, E1549/222/44, Hekimian report, n.d. (late December 1923-early 
January 1924). 

1 US Archives, RG 59, 867.4016/973, Buhrman to Secretary of State, March 11, 
1924. 

22 Thid. 

** France, MAE, Turquie, vol. 258, folios 68-69, HC par I to President of Council, 
May 15, 1924. 

4 FO 371/9098, E10409/4/44, Hekimian report, Oct. 4, 1923. 

> FO 371/10195, E5097/222/44, Hough to MacDonald, June 2, 1924. 

26 FO 371/9098, E10409/4/44, Hekimian report, Oct. 4, 1923. 
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francs was changed for only 10 francs. As a rule, however, the 
deportees were stripped of their savings outright, without com- 
pensation.” 

Before leaving Turkey, the Armenians were forced to sign pre- 
pared statements saying that their departure was voluntary and 
without harassment. These papers served as one-way travel permits, 
whereby the bearers were allowed to leave the country but not to 
return. The papers even indicated the final destination of the in- 
tended journey.” Thus, the visa of the priest of Garmuj village read: 
“Artin Mardirosian, whose identity and way of journey are described 
herein, is leaving voluntarily for Aleppo, and this identifying docu- 
ment is delivered to him for his departure, without permission to 
return, on this 12th day of February, 1924. No. 430 issued without 
fee by the Prefecture. (sgd.) Ezzet, Vali of Urfa.” This measure 
aimed at achieving three goals. First, it would exonerate the Turkish 
government from any wrongdoing and shield it from Allied protesta- 
tions. Second, it would banish the Armenians from Anatolia for 
good. Third, it would legitimize the confiscation of Armenian land 
and other properties by the Turkish state and its Muslim citizenry. 

The road to exile proved torturous. Although the deportees trav- 
eled in groups of 200 to 1,000 persons, they nevertheless fell victim 
to Turkish and Kurdish bandits.” From Aleppo, United States Con- 


27 FO 371/10195, E222/222/44, NER report to Vaughan-Russell on refugee 
situation, Dec. 11, 1923; E5097/222/44, Hough to MacDonald, June 2, 1924; US 
Archives, RG 59, 867.4016/809, Jackson to Secretary of State, Dec. 4, 1922; France, 
MAE, Turquie, vol. 258, folio 27, Declaration of Sarkis Mesrobian, Feb. 27, 1924; 
idem, Arménie, vol. 18, folio 57, General Weygand to President of Council, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, June 21, 1924; France, Ministère des Affaires Etrangéres, Rapport 
a la Société des Nations sur la situation de la Syrie et du Liban (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1924), p. 26. 

2 FO 371/10195, E5097/222/44, Hough to MacDonald, June 2, 1924; US 
Archives, RG 59, 867.4016/794, Jackson to Secretary of State, Nov. 28, 1922; 
867.4016/981, Buhrman to Secretary of State, May 10, 1924; France, MAE, Turquie, 
vol. 258, folio 27, Mesrobian declaration, Feb. 27, 1924. 

2 US Archives, RG 59, 867.4016/973, Buhrman to Secretary of State, March 11, 
1924. 

30 Thid., 867.4016/809/818, Jackson to Secretary of State, Dec. 4 and 11, 1922; FO 
371/9098, E10409/4/44, Hekimian, NER inter-office correspondence, Oct. 4, 1923; 
FO 371/10195, E222/222/44, NER report to Vaughan-Russell on refugee situation, 
Dec. 11, 1923; France, MAE, Turquie, vol. 258, folio70, HC par I to President of 
Council, May 15, 1924. 
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sul Jesse B. Jackson described the situation as follows: 


Some parties of the refugees number as high as 1,000 persons, com- 
posed of famished and half-naked men, women and children, who 
have come great distances, some as far as from Smyrna, and can 
hardly represent more than a fragment of the original number that 
started on the journey. Other parties are composed of people who 
have travelled but a few days, and are from such near-by towns as 
Killis, Aintab, Marash, Malatia, Ourfa, Diarbekir, etc., many of whom 
have just left comfortable homes, and who tried to bring with them 
their most valuable personal effects. Practically, all of them have 
been robbed en route either by Turkish gendarmes or civil bandits, 
and many cases of murder, persons wounded, and women and girls 
violated by gangs of the ruffians have occurred, even at Kaffir Altoun, 
about 20 miles from Aleppo and within French mandated territory, 
at Killis and Djerablous, in Turkish territory.” 


Interestingly, only during the final stages of negotiation of the 
Treaty of Lausanne in the first part of 1923 were the Armenians 
from Malatia, Kharpert, and Palu not molested or robbed.” But even 
when in rare instances the roads remained relatively safe, harsh 
weather exacerbated the misery. The winters proved particularly 
difficult. In December 1922, after 2,000 refugees were stripped of 
even their clothes, they were “left freezing in the sleet and rain.”” 
During the winter of 1923-24 numerous others also took to the road 
under heavy snow. As one report indicated, “the winter in Anatolia 
is hindering complete evacuation by Armenians and approximately 
5000 Armenians are expected to arrive in Aleppo by summer as their 
conditions remain intolerable.”* 

As to the numbers expelled, it was reported that a total of 3,205 
refugees arrived in Aleppo between October 26 and November 28, 
1922. Of these, 1,800 originated from Kharpert, 700 from Aintab, 


31 US Archives, RG 59, 867.4016/973, Jackson to Secretary of State, Dec. 4, 1922. 

2 FO 371/9098, E7648/E9172/E9648/E1 1396/4/44, Hekimian reports, June 26, 
Aug. 28, Oct. 4, Nov. 8, 1923. The October 4 report states that “the attitude of the 
Turks has changed much for the worse since the signing of the Lausanne Treaty.” 

3 US Archives, RG 59, 867.4016/812, Jackson to Secretary of State, Dec. 11, 
1922. 

** FO 371/10195, E1549/222/44, Hekimian report, n.d. (late December 1923-early 
January 1924). 
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370 from Zeitun, 100 from Diarbekir, 80 from Urfa, 55 from Kghi, 
50 from Palu, 22 from Killis, 20 from Arabkir, and 8 from Marash.” 
During the week ending December 2, some 4,600 Christians reached 
Aleppo, of whom 3,900 were Armenian and the rest Greek.” Statis- 
tics are lacking for the first half of 1923, when the exodus ebbed. In 
the summer and fall of the same year, however, 4,000 Armenians 
entered Syria from Turkey.” Being the mandatory power in Syria, 
the French kept monthly records of people entering the country at 
manned customs points. Such registers indicate that, during the ten- 
month period between July 1923 and April 1924, 9,817 refugees 
crossed the Turkish-Syrian border, of whom 6,449 were Armenian, 
268 Muslim, and the balance Greek, Orthodox Syrian, and Assyro- 
Chaldean. These figures, however, do not fully reflect the actual total 
of incoming refugees because an undetermined number infiltrated 
through uncontrolled border passes.” In sum, more than 13,500 
Armenians were directly or indirectly driven from Turkey into Syria 
from the fall of 1922 to the spring of 1924. 


Resumption of Persecutions, 1928-1930 


The subsiding of the tide of exodus after mid-1924 proved to be only 
temporary and coincided with the interlude during which the Turkish 
regime took severe measures to quell Kurdish uprisings. The system- 
atic persecutions thus resumed in late 1928 and early 1929 around 


35 US Archives, RG 59, 867.4016/794, Jackson to Secretary of State, Nov. 28, 
1922. 

© Tbid., 867.4016/809, Dec. 4, 1922. 

37 FO 371/9098, E7648/4/44, Hekimian to NER Managing Director in Beirut, June 
26, 1923; E10409/4/44, Hekimian, NER inter-office correspondence, Oct. 4, 1923; 
E11396/4/44, Hekimian report, Nov. 8, 1923; FO 371/10195, E222/222/44, NER 
report, Dec. 11, 1923. For the arrivals from December 1923 to March 1924, see also 
FO 371/10195, E1549/222/44, Hekimian report, n.d. (late December 1923-early 
January 1924); US Archives, RG 59, 867.4016/970/977, Buhrman to Secretary of 
State, Feb. 23 and March 24, 1924; France, MAE, Turquie, vol. 258, folio 27, Declara- 
tion of Sarkis Mesrobian, Feb. 27, 1924. 

38 France, MAE, Turquie, vol. 258, folios 92-93, telegram from Beirut, May 23, 
1924. The number of Armenians entering Syria by month was given as follows. For 
1923, 835 in July; 613 in August; 713 in September; 1,171 in October; 567 in 
November; 605 in December. For 1924, 367 in January; 764 in February; 333 in 
March; 481 in April, for a total of 6,449. 
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Kharpert, Arabkir, Palu, Sivas (Sebastia), Diarbekir, Mardin, and 
Bitlis.” 

As before, the removal of Armenians from their homeland fol- 
lowed a certain pattern. First, gendarmes appeared in the villages to 
notify the mukhtars (headmen) of the government’ s decision to expel 
the Armenians. The mukhtars in turn conveyed the orders to the 
peasants, sometimes allowing them to sell their movable effects but 
not their fixed properties. By a law decreed on January 1, 1929, 
“Armenians may not sell or bequeath their property, which at their 
death goes to the State.”*' Accordingly, the houses and fields were 
declared abandoned, confiscated, and distributed or sold to the neigh- 
boring Muslim villagers or refugee-immigrants (muhajirs). Shortly 
afterwards, the gendarmes reappeared, rounded up the Armenians, 
and led them to the provincial centers, such as Kharpert, Diarbekir, 
and Mardin. Frequently, young girls and women were separated from 
their families and given to Muslims. The displaced Armenians were 
now confined to the towns, forbidden to move about freely. More- 
over, pursuant to strict government orders, local Muslims refused 
to employ or conduct business with the Armenians. In some cases, 
the government conscripted them to perform certain tasks without 
pay.” As one Armenian man from Kharpert complained, “In Turkey 
to-day, we have no means of existence; we are persecuted, suspected, 
robbed, ill-treated, thrown into prison, judged, and, if we are lucky, 
deported.” # 


3 France, MAE, Arménie, vol. 24, HC of French Republic to Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Jan. 8, 1930, and Feb. 28, 1930; French Ambassador de Fleuriau (London) to 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Briand, Feb. 19, 1930; Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
embassies in Cairo, London, Washington, and Rome, March 29, 1930. 

“ Tbid., HC of French Republic to Minister of Foreign Affairs, Jan. 8, 1930. 

* FO 371/13827, E6419/1971/44, Arthur Monck-Mason to Arthur Henderson, 
Dec. 10, 1929. 

4 Ibid.; Friend of Armenia, n.s., 3:115 (1930): 5; France, MAE, Arménie, vol. 24, HC 
of French Republic to Minister of Foreign Affairs, Jan. 8, 1930; Marsoup Yeramian, 
proces verbal, Nov. 21, 1929 (oral affidavit given before Commissioner of Sureté 
Générale Théodore Nagear and Secretary Haroutioun Kalaydjian); Hovaguim Ohanes- 
sian, proces verbal, Nov. 28, 1929; Levon Berberian, procès verbal, Nov. 12, 1929; the 
HC Delegate of the League of Nations for refugees in Beirut to HC adjoint for refugees 
at the League of Nations, Dec. 2, 1929 (date appears to be December 2 but could also be 
22). 

8 FO 371/13827, E6419/1971/44, Monck-Mason to Henderson, Dec. 10, 1929. 
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Religious endowments belonging to the various Christian denomi- 
nations in Kharpert, as elsewhere, were not immune from desecra- 
tion. By 1929 the Armenian and Capuchin cemeteries had been 
plundered to construct barracks with their gravestones. Complaints 
remained unheeded and only irritated the military authorities to the 
extent of having hand grenades thrown in the garden of the Capu- 
chin convent and then putting the monks on trial for treason. The 
Armenian Protestant church was likewise bombed and burned. Its 
pastor and some followers “were arrested as incendiaries,” before 
being released and deported. “The church was then transformed into 
a munitions depot.” The Apostolic and Assyrian churches “were 
simply condemned as unsafe.” Again, when the clergymen protested, 
they were told to leave the country. As a result, “Christians in Khar- 
put to-day are leaderless and without church or pastor, and live in 
continual fear.” 

The renewed persecution caused some Armenians to convert to 
Islam. At Manjelak in the province of Sivas, for instance, “nearly 
no one is left, and nothing can be hoped of those who have stayed. 
They have all converted to Islam and have become more fanatical 
than the Muslims themselves.” Similarly, in the Diarbekir region, 
“the Government has registered all the Armenians married to Turks, 
the Armenians converted to Islam and the Turkish women married 
to the latter. The former [Armenian women married to Turks] have 
been exempted from these deportations, but the others have been 
obliged to comply with the orders of the Government.” 

Thus, homeless, unemployed, faced with imminent starvation, 
leaderless, and tempted to convert, the Armenians frantically ap- 
plied for passports to leave the country as soon as possible, an end 
that the Turkish government had sought to achieve all along. But the 
issuance of passports served as one more occasion for the author- 
ities to defraud the Armenians of their last belongings by imposing 
all kinds of exorbitant taxes. To begin with, the applicants were 
required to pay taxes on properties whose owners had been dis- 
possessed long before. Then, officials produced accounts showing 
that the Armenians owed the state arrears dating as far back as 


* Ibid. 
45 “La situation des arméniens en Turquie et les déportations récentes,” L ’Asie 
francaise, no. 278 (March 1930): 94-95. 
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twenty years. In addition, adult males had to pay 10 Turkish liras 
for each year above the age of eighteen; for example, a fifty-year-old 
man had to pay 320 liras for the thirty-two year difference between 
the ages of eighteen and fifty. Moreover, even boys as young as five 
years of age were required to pay a military exemption tax. Finally, 
actual passport fees were assessed arbitrarily, varying between 50 
and 100 liras. Significantly, all passports distinctly indicated that 
the bearers could not return to Turkey, thus finalizing the process of 
getting rid of the Armenians once and for all.*° 

Obtaining a passport did not necessarily signify the end of tribula- 
tions; actually, far from it. While some Kharpert Armenians were 
entrained from Mardin to Aleppo, the majority of the deportees 
traveled on foot, under hazardous conditions, frequently falling prey 
to Kurdish predators. The family of a certain Bedros Hovhannesian 
and four other families from Pennarke village in the Sghert (Siirt) 
district, for instance, totaling forty-eight persons, were plundered 
and beaten by Berasi Kurdish tribesmen, then treated well in the 
Assyrian village of Zaz for four months, and again attacked and 
robbed by Kurds, before crossing into Syria on March 26, 1930, 
under cover of darkness. Another group of forty villagers from En- 
kasir, Sghert, experienced similar hardships after reaching the Tigris 
River. They were attacked, imprisoned in caves, beaten, threatened 
with death, and robbed of their hidden savings by brigands belong- 
ing to the Kurdish armed bands of the notorious Peri Khani (a 
woman) and Jemile Mohammed and feared bandits such as Kurk 
Latif and Ramo Agha. The victims arrived in Syria at the end of 
March 1930 “wholly naked” and decimated.*’ 

If getting a passport and traveling implied tremendous financial 
and physical hardships, crossing the border into Syria posed another 


“© See the following documents in France, MAE, Arménie, vol. 21, Ponsot telegram 
to MAE, Nov. 19, 1929; Minister of Foreign Affairs to French Embassy in Constanti- 
nople (Angora is also mentioned), Nov. 21, 1929; Note for the French Service of the 
League of Nations regarding Armenian refugees in Syria, n.d.; vol. 24, HC of French 
Republic to Minister of Foreign Affairs, Jan. 8, 1930; HC Delegate of the League of 
Nations for refugees in Beirut to HC adjoint for refugees at the League of Nations, 
Dec. 2, 1929; Dr. Basmadjian and Michel Tergenian report to the Society for Assist- 
ance to the Armenian Refugees, Dec. 28, 1929. See also Friend of Armenia, n.s., 3: 
114 (1930): 5. | 
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problem, because none of the refugees possessed entry visas issued 
by a French consular agent in Turkey. In the early stages, when the 
deportees arrived in smaller numbers, the authorities of the French 
mandatory administration disregarded customs formalities and ad- 
mitted them on humanitarian grounds. However, when the movement 
assumed large proportions, the French, alarmed at the prospect of 
having to care for a new wave of uprooted Armenians on top of an 
existing Armenian refugee population in Syria and Lebanon, revised 
their policy and prohibited any foreigner from entering Syria with- 
out a proper visa.*® On occasion it would take the good offices of 
influential Armenians from Aleppo, such as the owner of the famed 
Hotel Baron, Onnig Mazlumian, to persuade the French to admit 
certain convoys into Syria.” Ironically, since the Armenians in the 
Turkish provinces were barred from moving about freely, they did 
not have access to French consulates which, at any rate, did not exist 
in the areas affected by the expulsion policy.” Thus, the dislocated 
Armenians were caught in limbo: Turkey expelled them, while Syria 
refused to admit them. Although the French notified the Turkish 
government of their decision to bar illegal entry,”' the Turks con- 
sidered the return of Armenians as an infraction of their “reentry into 
Turkey forbidden” policy and hence directed many of the refugees 
to a concentration camp at an unknown location. As this “formula” 
was well known since 1915 to signify “forced marches across all of 
Anatolia, the concentration camp being composed of layered graves 
along the length of the road,” the French were ultimately “compelled 
to submit to the blackmail that the Turks exercise with impunity on 
our [French] sentiments of humanity and to accept the entry into the 


“8 France, MAE, Arménie, vol. 21, Ponsot telegram to MAE, Nov. 19, 1929; MAE 
to French Embassy in Constantinople, Nov. 21, 1929; MAE note for Under-Direction 
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territories under Mandate this last wave of the great Christian emigra- 
tion.” 


British Positions 


While the French served as reluctant hosts to the Armenian refugees, 
the British adopted two positions vis-a-vis this new Armenian crisis. 
Officially, the British government refused to lodge any protesta- 
tions with Ankara, either privately or otherwise, whereas British 
philanthropic organizations already involved in relief work among 
genocide survivors in the Middle East once again mobilized their 
forces to deal with the added challenge. Reports and internal memo- 
randums at the Foreign Office, as well as appeals and articles in the 
press, mirrored the conflicting attitudes within the concerned seg- 
ments of British society regarding this latest phase of the Armenian 
Question. 

On December 9, 1929, Captain George F. Gracey of the Save the 
Children Fund met with Lord T.A. Monteagle and G.W. Rendel of 
the Foreign Office to discuss the ramifications of the new wave of 
Armenian persecution in and expulsion from Turkey, Gracey pro- 
vided the following explanation based on a December 5 report by 
Levon Pashalian (Pachalian), representative of the Armenian Refu- 
gees Central Committee on the League of Nations Advisory Commit- 
tee of the High Commission for Refugees. Three hundred Armenian 
families from the Kharpert district had already taken refuge in Alep- 
po and another 30,000 to 40,000 Armenians soon were likely to 
follow suit in northern Syria under miserable conditions. As the 
British charitable organizations were overburdened with the finan- 
cial demands of tending to the needs of the existing Armenian refu- 
gee population in Syria, they would have either to abandon this 
population or not assist the new arrivals. Without a doubt the French 
government had the highest stakes in the matter and had accord- 
ingly contributed generous amounts of money and land toward the 
relocation schemes. Even so, the British charitable organizations had 
to redouble their efforts in order to deal more appropriately with the 
situation; hence, an urgent appeal to the public was imperative. But 


`? Ibid., vol. 24, Ponsot to Minister of Foreign Affairs, Jan. 8, 1930. 
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because an effective appeal might arouse anti-Turkish sentiments 
and consequently further compromise the safety of Armenians in 
Turkey, it was possible to avoid such a backlash by obtaining “the 
help of His Majesty’s Government in trying to get the Turks to slow 
down the process of expulsion and thus enable the exodus to take 
place in more humane conditions.” 

Gracey then proposed two approaches that might be effective. 
The first alternative would be to instruct the British chargé d’ affaires 
in Ankara to hold unofficial talks with the Turkish government, asking 
it to ease the process of expulsion to allow for a gradual and less 
cumbersome absorption of the Armenians in Syria. A modified Turk- 
ish policy would be seen as a gesture of goodwill toward the British 
government and might discourage the British charitable associa- 
tions from issuing an appeal and thus launching a press campaign 
that would expose “the full facts” about the Armenian persecutions, 
thereby causing embarrassment to the Ankara government. The 
second alternative would be to delegate Lord Robert Cecil, veteran 
public servant and President of the League of Nations, to meet with 
the Turkish ambassador in London for personal talks along “some- 
what similar lines.”°* 

The Foreign Office responded by explaining “that either alter- 
native seemed to present considerable difficulties, as the Turkish 
Government had hitherto always shown the strongest resentment at 
any attempt by any foreign Government to intervene on behalf of 
any Turkish minority, while it was most doubtful whether any repre- 
sentations, however tactfully and privately they might be, could do 
anything but react unfavourably on the position of the minority 
concerned.” Even a conciliatory Turkish response, it was further 
argued, still could not guarantee the alleviation of Armenian suf- 
fering. In any case, the British government saw no need “to take the 
initiative” in bringing about relatively favorable conditions for emi- 
gration because “it was so clearly a matter of French rather than 
British interest.” But Gracey insisted that some kind of action be 
taken; otherwise the British societies that had invested so heavily in 
Armenian relief projects in Syria would find themselves in a strait- 


53 FO 371/13827, E6397/1971/44, Rendel memorandum, Dec. 9, 1929. See also 
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ened situation. As a result, Gracey was assured that his suggestions 
would be referred to “higher authority.” 

Internal memorandums of Foreign Office personnel written after 
Gracey’s departure demonstrate the continued British reluctance to 
have anything further to do with the Armenians, even while hinting 
at some consequences of the wartime genocide and acknowledging 
the ability of the government of the Republic of Turkey to carry out 
similar measures. W.H.C. Knight suggested that at “the very most” 
the British chargé d’affaires at Ankara, “if he sees no objection,” 
could bring up the issue privately with the Turkish foreign minister. 
The Foreign Office would then be able “to tell Mr. Gracey that we 
had done something,” whereas, in fact, the chargé d’ affaires “would 
almost certainly decide to do nothing.” An intervention on behalf of 
the Armenians would serve no purpose; on the contrary, it “should 
only endanger our present good relations with the Turks and, what 
is perhaps more serious, gravely imperil the existence of the very 
people we wish to protect.” In any case, Knight explained, Gracey’s 
estimate of 30,000 to 40,000 Armenian remnants in Turkey outside 
of Constantinople did not correspond with reality because the “large 
Armenian element” that existed before the wartime massacres and 
deportations in such towns as Erzerum, Trebizond, and Samsun, for 
example, had virtually vanished. “The total Armenian population in 
each case could now be counted on the fingers of one hand.” Further- 
more, “it is true that there exist large numbers of Armenian women 
in Turkish houses, in the capacity of servants and concubines, but 
they and their Armenian children (who are brought up as Moslems) 
have become absorbed in the Turkish population, and their existence 
is not officially admitted.” Based on these facts, Knight questioned 
whether even 10,000 Armenians existed in the remotest areas of the 
Turkish hinterland, adding: “Were the Turkish Government to inti- 
mate, as they well know how, that the surviving Armenians could be 
polished off and their property divided up with impunity, it would 
be the first really popular measure to be applied to those parts of the 
country under the new régime.” 

G.W. Rendel, in turn, believed that the Turkish government would 
vehemently deny any action taken against the Armenians, including 
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expulsion. If reminded of the actual arrival of Armenians in Syria, 
Turkey would simply brush off culpability by stating that the Arme- 
nians had left “of their own free will or because they had shown 
gross disloyalty to the [Turkish] Republic.” There was also the 
distinct possibility that, in order to prevent the British from ever 
mentioning “such a fact” in the future, “the Turks would take steps 
to make sure that the Armenians should not survive long enough to 
reach the frontier.” Given the difficult and dangerous nature of 
travel to the Syrian border through Kurdish districts, “such an ar- 
rangement would be easy enough to carry out.” Lord Monteagle 
concurred with his colleagues: “On the whole I am inclined to agree 
with Mr. Knight & Mr. Rendel that repres[entations] to the Turks, 
either through our Embassy at Angora or through the Turkish 
Ambfassador] here [in London], would only aggravate the evil 
which it was sought to remedy.” Captain Gracey should therefore 
be informed “that for this reason the S[ecretary] of S[tate] regrets it 
is impossible for him to approach the Turks in the manner sug- 
gested.” 

While the Foreign Office searched for excuses as to why it should 
not meddle, dispatches from British diplomatic posts in the region 
assessed the situation without forming a consensus. Consul Arthur 
Monck-Mason in Aleppo, for example, maintained that “the settled 
policy of the Turkish Government seems to be to get rid of all 
Christian elements in the distant Anatolian provinces by all means 
short of absolute massacre, of which there has been admittedly very 
little. .. . It is probably felt that anything like an organised mas- 
sacre might give rise to protests by foreign Powers.” He further 
added: “It occurs to me, also, that one of the reasons why all Chris- 
tians (not only Armenians) are being removed may be the natural 
unwillingness of the Turks to cherish critical observers of the de- 
plorable conditions which prevail in the eastern provinces.” 

On the other hand, British chargé d’affaires in Ankara, Sir George 
R. Clerk, while regretting the impossibility “to obtain [from a dis- 
tance] reliable information about the exodus of Armenians from the 
eastern districts of Turkey,” thought that, “from all that I am able 


57 Ibid., Rendel minutes, Dec. 10, 1929. 
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to learn, the exodus seems to be due rather to the force of general 
circumstances than to any particular pressure exercised by the Turk- 
ish Government.” Clerk’s remarks certainly contradicted his own 
description of the state of Armenian affairs in the provinces, as he 
wrote: “These [Armenian] people seem to have realised that life is 
impossible for them now in Turkey. They are not allowed to move 
about the country and trade as heretofore. They are confined to the 
towns. They cannot have their own schools to bring their children 
up in. They often have no church, and, more often, they have no 
priest. They cannot recover the property which they lost in the past.” 
Despite these severe restrictions pertaining to Armenians, Clerk still 
chose to downplay any governmental pressure, instead lumping the 
Armenians together with everyone else: “In common with the rest 
of the population of Turkey they are feeling the present bad times.” 
To conclude, even if the Armenians were coerced into exiting 
Turkey, they may have brought it upon themselves: “If the exodus 
into Syria has become more marked in recent months, it is possible 
—although I have no definite evidence of it—that fear of Armeno- 
Kurdish intrigues has made the authorities at Diarbekir, Kharput and 
elsewhere give the local Armenians to understand that they would 
be well-advised to leave.” 

Throughout December 1929, Gracey continued to supply the 
Foreign Office with fresh reports and information received from 
various quarters. He transmitted a telegram from Geneva, a letter 
from a British missionary posted in Aleppo, reports by members of 
the family of Asadur Altounyan, a prominent doctor practicing in 
that city, and information on the latest developments regarding 
French settlement schemes for the new Armenian arrivals in Syria.” 
When Gracey submitted a report and appeal of Harold Buxton, a 
noted clergyman and civic figure, Knight minuted: “Very sad, but 
the F.O. can do nothing. .. . The letter holds out practically no hope 
of our being able to take any action, and no further reply seems 
called for.” 


8 FO 371/14567, E1244/203/44, George R. Clerk to Henderson, March 6, 1930. 
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On January 9, 1930, Gracey paid the Foreign Office a visit to 
deliver a draft copy of a proposed joint appeal by benevolent so- 
cieties and highest ranking church officials to be published in the 
London Times. After surveying the circumstances under which Arme- 
nians and other Christian remnants were forced out of Anatolia, the 
appeal sought to impress upon the public the urgency of resettling 
the refugees in Syria, concluding: “We therefore appeal earnestly 
to the generous-hearted people, not only of the City of London and 
Great Britain, but to the Empire as a whole, to contribute such funds 
as will enable the Armenian (Lord Mayor’s) Fund to deal with this 
matter adequately, and in a manner that will redound to the good 
name of the British people.”© The Foreign Office admitted that the 
appeal “was unobjectionable in its present form” as “unparliamen- 
tary allusions to the Turks” had been cut from previous drafts so as 
to avoid political complications. Still, Monteagle remained “entirely 
non-committal,” stressing “the necessity of (1) making it clear that 
the appeal was entirely non-official, and (2) refraining from giving 
the impression that the Foreign Office had been consulted with 
regard to it.”™ He wrote a week later, on January 16: “I hope I may 
not have been disagreeable to Capt. Gracey. He called at a moment 
when I was in the worst throes of the Nejd-Iraq-Koweit crisis, and 
I could only see him in a desperate hurry; but I did endeavour to 
assure him that we quite understood his motives in coming round 
with this information and appreciated his courtesy—although of 
course we could not say anything to imply that the F.O. were associ- 
ated with the appeal, which they are not.”” 

In a conversation on February 17 with Sir Robert Vansittart, 
Permanent Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs from 1930 to 1938, 
the French ambassador in London intimated the intensity of the 
latest Armenian exodus. According to him, “the [French] High Com- 
missioner at Beyrout [Beirut] estimated that so thoroughly had these 
people been cleared out of Turkey that he did not consider that there 
were more than about three to four thousand left in the southern 
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districts.” Even so, the Foreign Office persisted in its refusal to 
intercede. This deliberate inaction drew heavy criticism from Armeno- 
philes such as Harold C. Morton, who wrote to Foreign Secretary 
Arthur Henderson: 


I wonder if you will mind my laying before you two matters [one of 
them pertaining to the persecution of Christians in Russia and the ill 
conduct of Russian troops in Manchuria] which are vastly troubling 
multitudes of people, who have no political prejudices and passions; 
but care only for humanity and for the good name of their native 
land. The first regards Armenia. We are upon friendly terms with 
Turkey: but Turkey is now engaged in dispossessing and banishing 
all the Christians that remain in the country, including the Armenians. 
How is it that our country does not protest? The Labour Party twenty 

- years ago protested so splendidly against the Tzar’s persecutions and 
outrages. I know that well because I joined with them. Why are we 
silent now? We have multitudes of Mohammedans in our Empire, 
and if we proposed to dispossess and banish them we should expect 
something more than protest from Turkey. Why are we quiescent 
when Turkey thus vilely oppresses and wrongs our old Armenian 
allies?" 


Nothing seemed to deter the Foreign Office from its recalcitrance, 
for, Morton was told that “the Armenian problem has lately been 
reconsidered here in view of the recent exodus of Christians and the 
conclusion reached has been that the interests of those Christians 
would best be served by avoiding any action which the Turkish 
Government could construe as being directed against themselves.” 
Persistent in his efforts, Morton addressed a second letter to Hend- 
erson, who previously had ranked among the champions of the 
Armenian people: 


We most solemnly promised to this people that one fruit of our 
victory in the Great War should be their independence of Turkey. 
How can we expect the Divine blessing if we falsify year after year 
that solemn and most necessary promise of ours? In comparison to 
their numbers, the Armenian people suffered more than any nation 
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under the sun by death in the Great War.” 


As to Morton’s appeal asking His Majesty’s Government for sub- 
stantial financial assistance in the settlement of the new Armenian 
refugees in Syria, the Foreign Office found insufficient cause to 
demand new payments from the British taxpayers, who already had 
contributed 1,000,000 pounds sterling toward the Armenian cause. 
Nor could the Foreign Office see any need for Secretary of State 
Henderson to make a public statement in this regard, as requested 
by Morton. The whole matter, therefore, should be dropped.” 


Numbers 


Whether or not attempted British intercession would had have any 
impact on the Armenian flight from Turkey, the refugees on the 
ground remained a stark reality that demanded attention. Although 
their exact number may never be determined because of the nature 
of the movement, estimates can be drawn from various givens. Ac- 
cording to “precise” statistics published in L ‘Asie française in March 
1930, 2,433 Armenian families inhabiting some seventeen localities 
in Sivas province had left the area, mainly for Constantinople and 
beyond. Five of those communities had consequently ceased to exist 
all together, and only 107 families remained in the other twelve vil- 
lages combined.”! 

While the Armenian natives of Sivas generally departed to Con- 
stantinople, their compatriots from the southeastern provinces 
trekked into Syria. They took refuge in two centers: Aleppo city and 
the Upper Jazira region. Those who arrived in Aleppo, many by train, 


8 Ibid., Morton to Henderson, April 11, 1930. 
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came from the Kharpert-Arabkir-Palu-Malatia area. Statistics for 
January to November 1929, gleaned from “official sources” pertain- 
ing to the refugees entering Syria by rail, put their number at 1,032.” 
Two other French Foreign Ministry documents from December refer 
to a total of 1,200 Armenian immigrants in Aleppo.” The figures 
mentioned in British Foreign Office reports and correspondence 
vary. For example, on November 29, 1929, Dr. Altounyan wrote to 
Harold Buxton: “About 400 Armenians, chiefly from Van and Khar- 
put, are actually in the town [Aleppo]. ... Two hundred more have 
just arrived.”’* On the same day, his English daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Ernest H.R. (Collingwood) Altounyan, informed Buxton of the ex- 
istence of about 400 to-500 recent refugees in the city, adding that 
there were “at least 900 more to come.”” Captain Gracey appeared 
to concur with these figures when he observed during an inspection 
tour in March-April 1930 that “in the Khan Aleppo there are about 
1,000 of these Kurdish-speaking Armenian refugees.” In turn, 
Consul Monck-Mason, on May 5, 1930, gave an estimate of “about 
1,000 families.”’’ An official Armenian source reported on July 1, 
1930, that 200 families had been staying in the khans and camps of 
Aleppo.” : 

The numbers associated with the Upper Jazira were higher. In 
early December 1929, a League of Nations representative in Beirut 
wrote of some 3,500 Armenian refugees who had arrived 1n the 
Syrian interior up to that date.” On December 28, Dr. Toros Bas- 
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madjian and a certain Michel Tergenian reported that there were 390 
families consisting of 1,793 persons in the northern Syrian districts 
of Qamishli, Hasache (Hasake), Amuda, and Karamanie districts. 
Of these, 114 families carried Turkish passports, whereas most had 
entered Syria clandestinely.® By the end of April 1930, the number 
of families that had temporarily settled in and around Qamishli and 
Hasache had reached 600.5% Among the British sources, Gracey 
estimated about 2,500 refugees, but they were being added to daily. 
“When I was there eleven new families arrived, and prior to that 
they were coming in weekly at the rate of 10 to 15 families, 1.e. 50 
to 75 people per week. . . . It is anticipated that as soon as the roads 
are open from winter snows 600 to 700 families will come 
through.’** Consul Monck-Mason corroborated Gracey’s overall 
tabulation by referring to 450 refugee families in the Qamishli dis- 
trict “and more trickling in.”® 

Given the forced nature of this exodus, during which an unknown 
number of families and individuals crossed into Syria without proper 
documentation and therefore illegally, it seems that no one knew 
the exact number of the incoming Armenian refugees. Still, total 
estimates were provided based on and in addition to the above 
details. The Armenian Relief Committee in Aleppo charged with the 
welfare of the new refugees put their number at 5,000." In a paper 
read to the Royal Central Asian Society on April 13, 1932, Com- 
mander F.C. Corbyn, General Secretary of the Friends of Armenia 
society, stated: “In November, 1929 . . . there was an exodus of 
Armenian refugees from Turkey. In the course ofa few months about 
6,000 crossed the Syrian border.”™ And the League of Nations rep- 
resentative in Beirut responsible for refugee affairs, referring to the 
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83 FO 371/14553, E2289/66/89, Monck-Mason to Henderson, May 5, 1930. 

* Teghekagir Halepi gaghtakanats, p. 2. 

85 F.C. Corbyn, “The Present Position of the Armenian Nation,” Journal of the 
Royal Central Asian Society 19 (Oct. 1932): 606. 
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Christian exiles in general, reported on December 2, 1929: “The total 
number of from 8,000 to 10,000 new immigrants appears to corre- 
spond to the reality.”®° To these general estimates must be added the 
2,433 Armenian families that were compelled to leave their ancestral 
homes in the province of Sivas for Constantinople and beyond. 


Resettlement 


The influx of Armenian refugees from Kharpert and elsewhere natu- 
rally caused great concern among the Armenian leadership in Syria. 
Accordingly, Catholicos Sahag II Khabayan (Sahak Khapayan), him- 
self a native of Kharpert, on December 12, 1929, organized a relief 
committee to assist and protect the deportees now concentrated in 
northern Syria. The committee coordinated its efforts with the French 
authorities, the League of Nations representative in Syria in charge 
ofthe Armenian settlement projects, and Armenian benevolent societ- 
ies in order to maximize the benefits of its labors. Armenian com- 
munities in the Middle East, Europe, and the United States similarly 
lent support by dispatching medical supplies, clothing, and money. 
An auxiliary committee provided housing and other assistance to the 
refugees who had arrived in Aleppo.” 

The committee sent two delegations to northern Syria, one to pre- 
vent contagious diseases from spreading and to distribute immediate 
relief, and the other to study the situation on the spot and submit 
recommendations for possible relocation sites. Initially, the com- 
mittee disregarded the second delegation’s proposal to settle the 
refugees in four locations, namely, Tal Ali Efendi, north of Hasache; 
Chakr-Bazar-Tepe, on the Amuda-Hasache road; Tal Brak, south of 
Qamishli; and Garana, between Jabal Pekok and Sinjar. Instead, 
acting against the wishes of the refugees themselves, the committee 
decided to relocate them in the Sanjak of Alexandretta, where a 
sizable Armenian population still existed. But the committee, pres- 


*° France, MAE, Arménie, vol. 24, HC Delegate of the League of Nations for 
refugees in Beirut to HC adjoint for refugees at the League of Nations, Dec. 2, 1929. 

8°? Teghekagir ev hashvekshir Gaght[akanats] Khnamatarutian Kedrf[onakan] 
Hantznakhumbi (1929 dekt.—1932 sept.) [Report and Accounting of the Central Com- 
mittee of Refugee Relief (Dec. 1929-Sept. 1932)] (Aleppo: A. Ter-Sahakian Press, 
1932), pp. 5-9; Teghekagir Halepi gaghtakanats, pp. 2-12. 
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sured by the Armenian General Benevolent Union (AGBU), then 
headquartered in Paris, reconsidered its decision in a bid to benefit 
from a French offer to donate suitable parcels of land for the estab- 
lishment of Armenian agricultural colonies in northern Syria.™ 

The French and the Armenians finally agreed on a location, called 
Tal Berri. After months of preparatory work, however, the French 
official charged with the settlement of Armenian refugees in man- 
dated territories and the League of Nations Refugees Office special 
delegate in Syria changed their minds. Tal Berri was too close to the 
Turkish border, they now argued, and therefore the proposed settle- 
ment should be pushed back by 7 to 8 kilometers in order to comply 
with the Franco-Turkish agreement, whereby no Armenian coloniza- 
tion could take place in Syria within 50 kilometers (30 miles) of the 
Turkish frontier. The Armenians were thus compelled to withdraw 
to Tal Brak.” The story of this settlement warrants a separate study. 

The excesses committed against the Armenians and other Chris- 
tians in Turkey between 1922 and 1924 clearly aimed at expunging 
the country ofnon-Turkic elements in order to create a homogeneous 
state. This was a classic case of “ethnic cleansing,” one that claimed 
its genocidal roots in the Ottoman Empire. It may be argued that the 
persecutions carried out by the Nationalist regime of Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk vis-a-vis the Christians took place during a critical time of 
transition from empire to republic and that reactionary forces had 
not yet completely relinquished their power to the nascent democ- 
racy. But the resumption of such outrages after nearly five years of 
entrenchment of republican institutions defies that notion, while con- 
firming once again that the Republic of Turkey continued the same 
policy of elimination adopted by its imperial predecessor in regard 
to the Armenians and other Christian minorities. The final curtain 
of 1928 to 1930 amply demonstrates that fact. 


*5 Teghekagir ev hashvekshir, pp. 10-15. 
8 Ibid., pp. 13-33. 
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